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On July the 4 th, a petition was presented to the 
House of Lords, purporting to be from the members 
of the United Church of England and Ireland whose 
names and addresses were thereunto subscribed, 
and praying for " the establishment of an Ecclesi- 
astical Government which shall have authority to 
determine what is, and what is not, binding on the 
members of this Church, and to pronounce respect- 
ing any changes which individuals may have intro- 
duced, or may propose to have introduced." 

The petitioners rested this prayer chiefly on the 
ground : " That the Church of England and Ire- 
land, viewed as an important branch of the Church 
of Christ, ought, as such, to enjoy the privilege per- 
mitted to other Churches and religious bodies, of 
possessing within herself ^ such a power of regula- 
tion in her distinctly spiritual afiairs, as may best pro- 
mote the due discharge of the sacred duties required 
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of her ministers, and provide for the reKgious disci- 
pline of her own members.'' And : " That, for the 
attainment of this, there is required the establish- 
ment of some deliberative Ecclesiastical Body, 
having authority to frame regulations, and to 
decide in questions of doubt and diiBBiculty, respect- 
ing all such matters." 

It was fiirther urged, that " neither to revive 
the Convocation, nor to make any provision for 
supplying its place, is clearly at variance with the 
design of our Reformers." And that the office 
which it was intended to perform could not be 
supplied by the two Houses of Parliament, which 
had never been considered as adapted to be the 
sole legislative authority for the Church, in spiritual 
matters ; and which had undergone such changes 
as rendered them obviously and peculiarly unfit, 
and in consequence naturally unwilling, to be called 
on to exercise this authority on behalf of the 
Church. And the Petitioners moreover declared 
that they "consider it highly important to the 
safety and prosperity of her Majesty's dominions, 
that this Church should not continue unprovided 
with a government ; inasmuch as the doctrines 
and precepts which she maintains, must, when duly 
inculcated, always exercise the most important 
influence over a large proportion of her Majesty's 
subjects, teaching them on the highest grounds to 



discharge their social duties with diligence and 
fidelity." 

The petition was said to be signed by " about 
two hundred members of the Church, including the 
Lord Bishop of Kildare, and about an equal pro- 
portion of clergy, and of members of various lay- 
professions (several of them magistrates) in Dublin 
and the adjacent counties." It was presented by 
his Grace the Archbishop of DubUn, who recom- 
mended it earnestly to the house, in a speech in 
which he pressed very strongly the evils, both in 
theory and practice, of the existing state of things. 
As to the first, — ^he urged that in the body pohtic 
no one " would endure the idea of a Govern- 
ment without a Legislature." And he denied that 
there was " any less necessity in the Church than 
in the State, for a legislative body to enact, alter, or 
abrogate its laws." 

As to the actual evils resulting fi-om such an 
anomalous state of things, — ^he seemed inclined to 
trace to it mainly, if not entirely, the actual divisions 
of the Church, and the indecent asperity with which 
they were agitated. " No one could deny," he 
said, ^Hhe dissension and dissatisfaction arising 
fix)m the want of such a legislative control, and 
few could doubt that this want of tranquillity^ in 
the Church was owing to this cause." 

" In carrying on controversy now," he remarked, 
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" men continually called each other * unsound ;' " 
accused each other of heterodoxy and heresy; 
denounced each other as ^Romanists' and schisma- 
tics, as condemned by the creeds, articles, and 
formularies of the Church. And such charges 
were made not merely against laymen, but clergy- 
men, and bishops of the Church. Now this was 
a state of things which he held ought not to 
be permitted — "As it would never be endured 
that the advocates of various political opinions 
should reproach each other with the heavy guilt 
of high treason, so it ought not to be the prac- 
tice of disputants in Church-matters to accuse each 
other of heterodoxy, — a charge which, when 
applied to the members of a Church whose doc- 
trines it was theirs to defend and abide by, was 
analogous to that of high treason applied to the 
citizens of any state.** Even among those who 
made profession of zealous attachment to the 
doctrines of the Church, " and doubtless in the 
most perfect sincerity," he said, " there were found 
certain parties, who vehemently assailed each other 
asmisoJnd; the men of one side declaring those of 
the other to be unfaithful members of the Church, 
and desiring that they should leave her commu- 
nion.*' This state of things he pronounced to be 
" in the highest degree discreditable and disadvan- 
tageous to the Church," — " dangerous, disgraceful, 



and ruinous to any such body as the Church, or 
indeed to any community.'* 

These evils, as I said, he traced to the want of 
some body to fix absolutely what ought to be abso- 
lutely fixed ; and to leave at large authoritatively 
what ought to be left at large. And he thought 
that it was only in the establishment of some 
such authority in the Church that such disorders 
could find a remedy ; — It was not, he said, " an 
evil likely to heal itself and die away by degrees, 
or to produce its own remedy ; on the contrary, he 
feared it would increase, if a remedy were not 
speedily appUed; and that as it had been long 
increasing, so it would continue to increase.** 

The Bishop of Salisbury followed on the 
same side. His Lordship*s speech was a good deal 
directed to the removal of some ill-grounded pre- 
judices, as he regarded them, against the Convoca- 
tion. But he also spoke strongly of the practical 
inconveniences which were experienced fix)m the 
want of such a governing body. " The inconveni- 
ences resulting from this state of things,*' he said, 
" were most weighty and painfiil, pressing every 
day on the consideration of those whose position 
brought them particularly into contact with them ; 
and now so notorious were they, that they could 
no longer be disregarded. The excitement com-^ 



mon now-a-days in church-matters might be as- 
cribed in no slight degree to the absence of any 
recognized form of government— of any mode by 
which opinions might be brought to the test of 
calm consideration." He referred to the effect 
which the re-assembling of Parliament had periodi- 
cally in calming the excitement which prevailed dur- 
ing its prorogations ; and to the subsidence of the 
violence of the discussions in those intervals which 
was perceptible, even in Ireland, when the regularly 
authorized assemblies again resumed their delibera- 
tions. " Nor was this wholly dissimilar,** he said, 
"to what must occur in. a Church where there was 
no authorized body to consider conflicting opinions 
calmly ; and, therefore, they were left to the excited 
and exciting controversies of those least able and 
least willing to treat them in so befitting and bene- 
ficial a spirit." And, in conclusion, he gave it as 
his opinion, that " there would be no safety or secu- 
rity to the Church, if she were not permitted to 
accommodate herself in a due degree to the altered 
circumstances of the age, and with recognised au- 
thority to meet the necessities which, in the course 
of time, must inevitably occur." * 

* The foregoing abstract of the speeches of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and of the Bishop of Salisbury, is made, and all the 
direct quotations taken, from the Report of the Debate on the 
presentation of the petition, which is given in the Appendix to 
his (xrace^s Charge. 



I was in the House on this occasion ; and the 
petition and the speeches in its support placed me 
in a very disagreeable and difficult position. I 
have long felt, with the petitioners and the speak- 
ers, that the want of a power of self-government in 
spiritual matters, under which the Church has so 
long laboured, is an anomaly in its constitution, 
which is discreditable, and in many respects in- 
jurious, to it. I have long looked forward to the 
time when this anomaly shall be removed, as not 
merely rendering the Church more perfect in the- 
ory, but more efficient for the great purposes of its 
institution. But I also have felt for some time 
that there are peculiar objections to the attempt to 
bestow this benefit on the Church under its pre- 
sent circumstances. And that, in fact, the evils to 
be apprehended firom the restoration of such powers 
to the Church at the present moment, far exceed 
any that we are suffering, or can reasonably appre- 
hend, from the want of them. 

As to the particular evils referred to by the 
prelates who spoke on the occasion, — ^which form 
indeed the distinctive evils of the present day, — 
I mean the wide divisions which exist in our 
Church, and the bitterness of feeling which they 
have engendered and kept alive, and the violence 
and asperity of the controversies connected with 
them, — I can be very sure that I am not disposed 
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to think too lightly of them. And it is no doubt 
natural, that those who entertain a Uvely sense of 
such evils, should look to the want of a self-governing 
power in the Church, as their cause, and to its 
restoration, as the means of removing them. 
But I felt a firm conviction, that those very evils 
were Ukely to be very greatly, if not fatally, 
augmented, by the measure by which the petitioners 
hoped to remove or to allay them. And, entertain- 
ing this impression, I could not doubt that it was my 
duty to state it. Indeed, some expression of my 
opinion upon the question was further forced upon 
me, because the Archbishop referred to a former oc- 
casion, on which he had presented a similar petition, 
— the whole Episcopal bench, with one or two excep- 
tions, being present, — and he stated, that then some 
of the bishops expressed their full approbation of 
the measure, and their desire for its accomplishment, 
and that no dissent was expressed by any.* So 
that to the House, it must have appeared, that the 
entity bench of bishops agreed unanimously with the 
petitioners as to the expediency of the immediate 
revival of Convocation, or the restoration to the 

* This does not appear as a part of the Report of his Grace's 
speech, which is given in the Appendix to his Charge. It was 
perhaps omitted hy him to avoid repetition, hecause it is stated in 
the remarks which follow, (p. 35) ; or perhaps it might not have 
heen preserved in the report of the Debate which he copies. But 
whatever he the cause of its omission, it was certainly a part 
of his speech as delivered. 



Church, m some shape, of the functions and powers 
of Convocation. 

I am sure that the Bishops do hold that a power 
of self-government is essential to the perfection of 
the Church, and to its full efficiency. And upon 
this point it will be seen that I do nothing to dis- 
turb the unanimity of the bench. That they are 
also agreed on the expediency of re-investing the 
Church at this moment with this power, I am much 
incUned to doubt. But if they are, it is my mis- 
fortune to be obhged to differ from them. And in 
the way in which their authority was referred to by 
the Archbishop of DubUn, it was necessary that 
I should state this difference, if I would not be 
counted among the supporters of the measure prayed 
for. I was very reluctant to come forward to 
express pubUcly even a qualified dissent from the 
™L wMch wL adv^c^l by two p,^tes, boti, of 
whom have every claim to my respect. And I was 
additionally unwilhng to come forward from the 
feehng, that without better preparation, I should be 
but little able to support my own views, or perhaps 
very distinctly to state them. But I felt that under 
the circumstances I had no choice. And accordingly 
— ^with what I meant to be proper, and what were 
certainly sincere, expressions of regret at the neces- 
sity which was laid upon me of dissenting from the 
prayer of a petition so respectably signed, and so 
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highly recommended to the House, — ^I proceeded 
to avow my difierence in judgment upon this very 
important question from those with whom it would 
have been a pleasure to me entirely to agree. 

I was first anxious however, to state, as I have 
already stated, the extent to which I was able to 
agree with them. — ^I stated how far I concurred 
in the general principles, (as I collected them 
from the Archbishop's speech), on which the pe- 
titioners grounded their prayer: that I agreed 
fully with them in thinking, that the power for 
which they prayed was a power which the Church 
ought to possess, — that the want of it was a discredit 
to the Church, and I was willing to believe in many 
respects an injury ; — and that its restoration, when 
it could be safely effected, was to be desired ear- 
nestly, not merely as supplying an unsightly defect 
in theory, but a real disability. I should have been 
belying my own feelings and convictions if I had not 
made these statements; and I made them as distinctly 
and as cordially as I could. And as I was obliged re- 
luctantly to add, that I did not regard the present as 
a time when this benefit could be safely bestowed on 
the Church, I was of course anxious to state the 
grounds upon which I had come to this disagreeable 
and unpopular conclusion. I am sure that from not 
having any practice as a public speaker, I expressed 
what I wished to say confusedly and weakly enough. 
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And when I saw the next morning that I had not 
been heard in the gallery, so as to allow the reporters 
to give any account of what I said, I felt that neither 
the public nor the question had any serious loss. I 
was quite satisfied, therefore, to wait for some other 
opportunity of expressing my views upon the proposed 
measure, when I might hope to be able to support 
them so as to do more justice to them, and to enable 
those with whom the decision must finally rest, to 
judge more fairly how far my fears deserved consider- 
ation. And as it was a question about which pub- 
lic interest was too strongly excited to allow of any 
expectation that it would soon die away, I had no 
doubt that some such opportunity would in some 
shape be afforded to me in due tune. 

The opportunity has been given sooner than I 
expected, but not in the shape in which I should 
have desired. The Archbishop of DubUn has an- 
nexed to his last Charge, just published, an Appen- 
dix containing " A Petition to the House of Lords 
praying for a Church-government, together with 
the Report of the debate on its presentation, and 
some additional remarks.'' 

These remarks have an especial reference to the 
objections to the measure which I stated on the 
occasion, and to that class of objections generally. 
And if those objections had been fully stated by 
his Grace, I should probably have left it to his 
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readers to determine whether they were sufficiently 
answered by him or not. But though there is 
some attempt to state them in the Appendix, it is 
not surprising that it is done so very imperfectly, 
as to furnish scarcely any means of judging of 
their true nature and force. I am sure, of course, 
that this injustice to them is altogether unconscious 
on the Archbishop's part. Few, in fact, enter into 
the objections made to a favourite plan, so as to be 
able to give a fair account of them, however sin- 
cerely they may desire to do so. But from whatever 
cause the defect arises, I feel that the necessity of 
attempting to supply it is put upon me, if I would 
not have a very false impression produced of the 
real state of the case. In fact, the question is to 
be decided by comparing the inconveniences and 
evils which we are suffering, or may apprehend, 
from the want of a self-governing power in the 
Church, on the one hand ; and those,]^on the other, 
which may be apprehended from an attempt to sup- 
ply the want under our present circumstances. In 
the Appendix to the Archbishop's Charge, the 
former class of evils, as might be expected, are to be 
found, very clearly and forcibly stated, and the latter, 
as might also be expected, so very imperfectly, that 
it can hardly be said that they are stated at all. And, 
I should hope, that an attempt to exhibit more fully 
and fairly this other side of the question, can hardly 
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require any apology on the part of one who views 
the measure which his Grace advocates, in the light 
in which I have already stated that I do. 

The question upon which I am obliged to diflfer 
from his Grace, is happily not one of principle, but 
merely of prudence and expediency. But it is one 
of the utmost importance to the best interests of 
the Church. And every one connected with the 
Church as I am, (even if he be not connected with 
the discussion of the question, as I accidentally have 
been), seems plainly bound to give all the aid that 
he can, to secure a careful consideration of it and a 
right decision upon it. Under a just sense of the 
great importance of the subject, the Archbishop of 
Dublin has pressed forward his view of it with 
characteristic energy, and advocated it with his 
usual abiUty. And if, as I shall attempt to show, he 
has not dealt fairly with the question, there can be no 
doubt that the unfairness is wholly undesigned. If 
he has put forward fallacious arguments in support 
of his view, it is, doubtless, because he does not sus- 
pect their unsoundness ; and if he has treated the 
arguments against it with Uttle consideration, it is, 
I am sure, because he thinks that they deserve no 
more. He has done nothing in the case, but what, 
with his impressions, it was his duty to do. But 
every one will admit, and none, I feel assured, more 
readily than he, that the like duty rests upon 
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those who take the opposite view of the question ; — 
that those who believe, as I do, that the measure 
which he is forcing forward, is, under the present 
circumstances of the Church, pregnant with danger 
to it, are bound to declare their opinions with the 
same frankness that he declares his ; and to canvass 
his arguments with the freedom which he most 
properly exercises towards theirs. 

The newspaper report of the debate which the 
Archbishop gives, stated that : " The Bishop of 
Ossory at some length expressed his dissent from 
the prayer of the petition, but in so low a tone of 
voice as rendered him wholly inaudible in the 
gallery." 

His Grace begins his remarks by saying : " The 
Bishop of Ossory's speech, though inaudible in 
the gallery, was heard by those near him." 

And he then subjoins the following report of 
what I said, which it is to be presumed was sup- 
pUed by some one of those who are represented as 
having heard it. 

^^ His Lordship expressed his hearty assent to the 
principle of the petition; but was averse to its 
being applied at the present timej on account of 
the excited state of party-feeling in the Church, 
which he feared might be aggravated by the assem- 
bling of any commission, synod, convocation, or 
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other body of men for the purpose of either acting 
as a government, or framing any such govem- 
ment.** 

It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to say, that this 
is a very imperfect account of what I attempted to 
urge, in support of my dissent from the prayer of 
the petition.* But that is a matter of very little 

* In the way of compensation, as it would appear, for omit- 
ting so much of what I actually said, the Archbishop's re- 
porter gives me something which I did not say, or think of. I 
did not speak or think of a Commission, (or of a synod indeed, 
except so far as it is equivalent to convocation). And the objec- 
tions which I made to what I regarded the petitioners as praying 
for, were all founded upon the supposition that it was not a Com- 
mission, but a representative body, which was to be joined with 
the bishops to form the Church-legislature prayed for, I own 
that it did not occur to me that any one could think of any other 
than a representative body, either to fill such a place in the perma- 
nent government of the Church, or as likely to remove such evila 
as we are suffering under, or to obviate their recurrence. Again, I 
had not thought oi^ and therefore could not have spoken about, any 
such preliminary measure as seems glanced at in the end of the 
speech provided for me above, in the words, *'or framing any such 
government." I spoke only of the Convocation. But lest it should 
be thought that I was objecting to its revival on the ground of the 
objections which lie against its constitution, I explained that in 
aU that I said about it, I presumed that it would undergo such 
modifications as would make it a fairer representation of the Church 
than it originally was. The Archbishop indeed, in a short explana- 
tion which he made, seemed to think that it was unfair to the Peti- 
tioners to have spoken so much of the Convocation, when they had 
designedly said nothing about it, but had left it to Parliament to 
decide whether the Church-government for which they asked 
should be exercised by that body, or by any other, as might seem 
best. However, though I used the word Convocation, I made no 
reference whatever to any thing in its constitution, except that it 
was to such an extent elective. What I said therefore, would 
equally apply to any body which was substituted for it, provided 
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importance. What is of real importance is, that it 
is a very imperfect account of the objections which 
actually lie against the measure. And it is only 
in this respect that I shall attempt to correct it. 
I shall make no attempt to give a faithful report 
of what I said on the occasion. I should probably not 
succeed in the attempt if I made it. I shall merely 
endeavour to present distinctly the reasons which 
were in some shape present to my mind, and which I 
attempted to state, against the expediency of re- 
storing to the Church at the present time the pri- 
vilege of self-government. As I endeavour to restate 
them in this more dehberate way, I am sure they 
will appear in a more orderly form than I was then 
able to give them, and probably in more fukess 
too. This is obviously unavoidable ; and I should 
make no attempt to avoid it if I could. For 
vAiSLt I am really anxious about, is to give some- 
thing like a fair representation of the chief objec- 
tions to the measure, which is so earnestly pressed 
for at the present time. 

I need not enlarge upon the divisions which 
harass, and disgrace, and weaken our Church at 



it agreed with the Convocation in that respect. And as I shaU 
probably, for convenience' sake, use the word often in the follow- 
ing pages, in the same way, I hope this explanation will be borne 
in mind. 
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the present day. No one, unhappily, can be ig- 
norant of them. And in fact I presume that, 
(as appears by the speeches of the Prelates who 
supported the petition), one of the chief reasons 
for so earnestly desiring the restoration of a self- 
governing power to the Church now, is the 
hope that it would be the means of healing them. 
I have said enough to show that I consider 
this as a very delusive hope. My opinion on the 
contrary is, that such a measure would be likely 
to exasperate, and prolong, if not perpetuate, these 
unhappy divisions. And that this is not a vague or 
random apprehension, but one which rests upon 
grounds which are very intelligible, whether upon 
examination they will be found sufficient to support 
it or not, will I hope appear by what follows. 

Whatever be the constitution of the body to 
which it is proposed to give such powers, it must, 
so far, I presume, partake of the nature of Convo- 
cation, as to be an elective body. Any body that 
did not represent the Church, would be plainly un- 
fit to legislate for it — so plainly indeed that I do 
not think it necessary to consider any plan of 
Church-government of that nature, if such a 
plan has been conceived. Now it can hardly be 
doubted that the elections by which this governing 
body, or a very important part of it, was to be 
formed, would materially affect our unhappy di- 

c 
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visions, and be materially affected by them ; that they 
would widen the divisions, and the divisions embitter 
them ; that they would, in fact, at once carry our 
existing differences into every diocese, and every 
archdeaconry, and every rural deanery, and every 
parish, in the kingdom ; and in a form, compared 
with which, the controversial contests to which 
they at present give occasion, are tranquillity 
and harmony. In fact, all the evils which attend 
upon parliamentary elections in heated times, short 
of absolute personal violence, might be dreaded in 
such contests. And not the less that the opposing 
parties were not contending for any objects of 
worldly honor or emolument. Indeed in the party 
3truggles which convulse the country at a general 
election in seasons of great political excitement, 
every one knows how very few comparatively, of 
those who are most deeply and desperately engaged 
in them, have any definite hope of personal ad- 
vancement, or personal advantage of any kind — at 
least how very few there are who have any hope 
of such advancement or advantage as could be 
regarded as at all commensurate with their ex- 
ertions and their sacrifices, in the cause to which 
they devote themselves. It is the success of a 
man's friends, — ^the elevation of those to whom 
he has attached himself as his leaders, — the predo- 
minance of his party, — the triumph and the influence 
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of his opinions and his principles,— which ate much 
more the object and the reward of the intense in- 
terest, and the desperate exertions which are made 
on such occasions, than gain or ambition. These last 
are the motives of comparatively few, the others em- 
brace and sway the many. Now it can hardly be 
doubted that all the former class of motives would be 
called into action by the contested elections, which 
must attend upon the only mode of restoring Church-* 
government which we need consider; while a new 
and most powerfiil source of interest and excitement 
would be added, in the infinite importance of the 
results to be hoped or dreaded from the prevalence 
of opinions, and the victory of parties, in the present 
case. The connexion of such struggles with religion 
would no doubt chasten and regulate the ardor of 
some, and make them watch anxiously and jealously 
over their own temper and conduct. But with 
others, and many others, it would only serve to 
exalt their zeal, and to justify every measure which 
it prompted — so that it could not be doubted that 
^uch contests would be carried on with no less 
energy, and hardly, if at all, less bitterness, than 
secular conflicts, — enkindling the same passions, 
and sowing the seeds, of the same heart-burnings, 
and jealousies, and animosities. 

This would be a sad state of things while it 
lasted. But it might well be borne with if it were 

c 2 
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to end with the elections ; and to end in providing 
the Church with a deliberative assembly, from which 
we might reasonably expect a calm consideration 
of the various points which divide us, and a fair 
and impartial adjudication upon them. This is the 
result hoped for by the petitioners. But no such ex- 
pectation can, in my opinion, be reasonably enter- 
tained. Such contests might be expected to termi- 
nate, not in providing a calm deUberative body from 
which the Church might receive the stability and 
repose which she needs, but in engaging upon a new 
arena the representatives of exasperated parties, and 
the advocates of their conflicting opinions. These 
representatives, returned, not to deliberate but to 
contend, and carrying on their contests on a pubUc 
stage, would keep throughout the land their consti- 
tuents, and the large proportion of the laity who 
would everywhere range themselves under them, in 
the same hostile position with respect to each other 
to which the elections had brought them. And 
how absolutely incompatible such a position of 
parties is with any thing like a calm consideration, 
or a satisfactory settlement of religious diflerences, 
I need hardly say. 

, It may be thought, however, that this is really an 
objection to the restoration to the Church at any 
time, of the privilege sought for. For it is confessed 
on all hands, that it does not seem reasonable to 
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propose to effect such an object except through a 
representative body ; and it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the elections for such a body, and par* 
ticularly the first elections upon its restoration, can 
ever be uncontested, or, when contested, unattended 
by the evils which accompany and follow other con- 
tested elections. I am not unreasonable enough 
to suppose that by delay we shall ever arrive at a 
time when Convocation can be revived, without any 
apprehension of some measure of the evils to which 
I have referred. But on the other hand, no one, I 
presume, will be disposed to question, that these evils 
admit of most serious aggravation, from the state of 
parties in the Church, and the character of the 
questions which divide them, at the time at which 
such revival takes place. And I think that a man 
must have been very inobservant or unreflecting, who 
does not see in the nature of the controversies of the 
present day,— in the temper with which they are con- 
ducted, — and in the present position of the parties 
into which they have divided the Church, — a source 
of very peculiar violence and bitterness in such con- 
tests.* The elections, in fact, would be contested, 

* The peculiar character of the divisions in the Church at the 
present day, is thus distinctly stated hy the Archbishop in his 
Chaige : ^^ Yet I do think that any reflecting person must per- 
ceive in the present aspect of affairs— I mean as regards the 
state of parties in the Church for the last few years — something 
very unlike aU that this generation at least has ever witnessed 
before."— p. 9. 
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not under the ordinary motives to exertion, which 
would always be supplied by the importance of the 
object of ftunishing a representative body which, 
together with the Prelates of the Church, was to pro- 
vide for its regular government ; but under the ex- 
traordinary stimulus, that the body to which repre- 
sentatives were to be sent, was to consider and pro- 
nounce upon the important questions which agitate 
the Church, and to determine the &te of the two 
parties into which it is divided,— to determine 
which is to be the dominant, and which the sub- 
ordinate party, if not which is to remain in the 
Church, and which is to be excluded from it. 

And this suggests what I think is peculiarly to 
be apprehended, namely, that the state of things 
which I have anticipated, might very possibly, 
and very probably, find a termination which would 
be even worse than its continuance. It might 
not improbably happen, that, instead of being so 
equally matched as to fit them for contending, but 
not to enable either to dictate to the other, one 
side should have a decided preponderance in the 
assembly. And, in that case, who can doubt that 
we should have to look for such a decision upon 
existing differences as might drive the minority out 
of the Church, or subject them to hardships in it, 
far exceeding any that either party at present can 
complain of, or reasonably fear ? 
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Some persons will, I know, be ready to say, that 
this is only what ought to be : That this would 
be but ascertaining in a legitimate way what are 
the real principles of the Church on some points, 
upon which, with more or less reason, doubts are 
raised about her principles. Such doubts there are 
now no means of settling; but it ought to be 
felt to be most desirable that they should be autho- 
ritatively decided. And this, provided it be done 
regularly and by the lawful authority, can afford no 
just ground of complaint. It subjects no man to 
anything to which he ought not to be subject, if he 
remain in the Church. And if he feel obliged to 
leave it, he only proves that he remained in it too 
long. 

Many, I know, will be ready to say this, 
or something like it. But this is rather too rapid 
and magisterial a mode of settKng this very grave 
matter. For, first, I may remark, what is very 
obvious, that success in election-contests depends 
so much more on skill than strength,— on the 
combination, activity, and zeal of parties, and, I 
may add, on their talents for intrigue, and their 
unscrupulousness in exerting them, than upon 
their numbers, — that a majority in the elective 
part of such an assembly might really represent 
a minority in the Church; and so the Church 
might assume this new character, not in accordance 
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with the principks of a majority of its members, 
but a minority* 

But, secondly, supposing such a change to be the 
work of a real majority, I cannot but think, and I 
beUeve that most right-minded persons will feel, that 
it would be a great calamity to the country, if the 
Church underwent any changes, by which the tolerant 
and comprehensive character which has been her 
distinction from the first, was lost or impaired. The 
Church was framed upon comprehensive, rather 
than exclusive principles. This comprehension is 
not founded upon any latitudinarian indifierence 
to truth and falsehood; nor is it the accidental 
result of carelessness and vagueness of expression.. 
There are very certain Umits to it, but they are 
not the limits which any extreme theological school 
would assign. Her formularies honestly denounce 
error, and declare the truth; but they do both 
with so much of scriptural largeness, as to allow 
those who hold the fundamentals of the truths 
notwithstanding differences on other points, not 
only to worship together in her congregations, but 
to minister to them. And I am sure that it 
would be, and I believe it would be generally 
felt to be, a grievous change for the worse in 
her constitution, if this temperate and forbearing 
language were exchanged for those more rigorous 
enunciations, which would be framed by one party to 
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exdade the other ; or even, — if the majority were not 
strmg enough to venture upon such decided mea- 
sures, — foft so much additional stringency as would 
make it harder for either party to find a place in her 
ministry, or would cramp and flatter their ministra-^ 
tions in a way which her present constitution and 
formularies do not. It has probably benefited the 
country to an extent that we shall never know, — ^if 
happily we do not learn by experience the effects 
of a different state of things, — that the representa* 
tives of different shades of religious opinions and 
views have, for so long, found shelter in the same 
Church. While thus united, their differences could 
develop themselves only within certain limits. And 
though the parties were occasionally subject to 
painfiil and dangerous accesses of excitement and 
bitterness, they were, in the general, from their 
position, under the operation of softening and heal- 
ing influences. The separation between some of 
those who, agreeing in what is vital and clear, dif- 
fered only upon less important and less certain 
points, was marked and wide enough. But be- 
tween such extremes, every gradation of the same 
views was interposed, until the shades of difference 
became scarcely distinguishable. And hence there 
was, in a great portion of the clergy, in tranquil 
times, no obstacle to the most harmonious co-ope- 
ration in ministerial labors, and in the great rnir 
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dertakings for relieving the spiritual and temporal 
wants of mankind, which have such a tendency to 
draw men closer and closer together, and to make 
them feel practically that their differences are of less 
importance than they were incUned to regard them, 
when they stood at a distance from each other, and 
viewed each other s principles through the medium 
of controversy. In this way a great proportion of 
the clergy were hardly distinctly classed in differ- 
ent schools, and stood in a relation to each other 
in which they were inclined rather to put out of 
view the minor differences which continued to 
exist between them, than to give them prominence 
and importance. But, under the separation, which 
would be preparatory to such a struggle as I 
have supposed, all the various gradations and 
shades of opinion which belong rather to one 
school than another, would necessarily be classed 
together in the ranks of the opposing parties. And 
so those who now lie in such a relative position in 
the general mass as disposes them to approxi- 
mate more and more, and all but blend together, 
would be distinguished, not by their individual 
differences, but by the differences of their schools : 
and placed in a Ltion which would make them 
recede more and more from each other,— until, 
very possibly, after having been thus for a time 
marshalled against each other in a public and angry 
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straggle, they were finally divided into rival sects, 
with exasperated feelings, and opposing interests. 
When those who are now united together in 
the Established Church, were seen thus separated 
and set in hostile array, it would be felt, that 
grievous as were our present divisions, they 
admitted of very serious aggravation, and that we 
had grievously aggravated them by pressing blindly 
and prematurely for a remedy to them. 

But what are we waiting for ? it is asked ; Is it 
until divisions, which have grown up under the 
present state of things, heal themselves ? — " I have 
seen," the Archbishop says, " also in a recent pub- 
lication a forcible representation of the discre- 
pancies prevailing in the several dioceses — of the 
doubts, perplexities, and heart-burnings that exist— 
and of the discredit and danger to the Church 
thence resulting, while the conclusion drawn was 
that no Commission, Assembly, Synod, or other 
Church-government should be appointed ; but that 
the Bishops should be left (as now) to decide ^ pro 
re nata,' each according to his own judgment, on 
matters coming under his control. In short, that 
because the existing state of things produced great 
and notorious evils, therefore it should be left un- 
altered ! " Appendix, pp. 35, 36. 

I have never seen the publication to which his 
Grace refers, and therefore, though this summary of 
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the argument of it, wears the air of a caricature 
much more than of a fidr representation, I cannot of 
course say that the writer may not have given 
some colour for it by his mode of stating his views. 
But of course it can only apply to the form intx> 
which he has contrived to throw his argument ; it 
does not apply to its substance. 

The Archbishop states that the writer pleads to 
have the existing state of things left unaltered, ^ be- 
cause it has produced great and notorious evils.' It 
seems tolerably safe to conjecture that what he does 
plead for, at least in substance, is : that the existing 
state of things should for the present be left unal- 
tered, although it has permitted gross and notorious 
evils. This, at least, is my plea. It is the one with 
which the Archbishop has actually to deal; and 
however the unskilftdness of some who sustain it 
may have supplied him with it in a form in which it 
seems too absurd to be seriously treated, it is pre- 
sumed that, whether it be well-grounded or not, 
it is in itself neither inconsequent nor ridiculous. 
It may be rash to decide whether if the Convoca- 
tion had always continued to exercise its powers, 
such evils would have been prevented from arising 
in the Church ; but it is very plain that that is an 
entirely different question from the practical one 
with which we have now to deal: namely. Will 
the evils which have grown up during the sus- 
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pension of the powers of this body, be remoTed 
or mitigated by reviying these powers, — whether by 
convening the Convocation, or an elective body of 
the same fimctions, but differing fit>m it in some 
respects in constitution ? I have ahready said that 
my apprehension is that the result would be greatly 
to aggravate those evils, and I have attempted to 
give some reasons for this opinion, be tiiey sufficient 
or insufficient. 

And if it be asked. What hope is there that 
under a state of tilings which has permitted the 
rise and growth of such evils, any relief from tiiem 
will be obtained ? I answer tiiat if tiiere were no 
such hope, that would be no reason for altering tiie 
existing state of tilings in the way proposed, if, as 
I apprehend, and have attempted to show, the 
change is likely to lead to worse evils than any 
that we now endure, or under existing circum- 
stances can reasonably apprehend. If it be whole- 
some, though homely philosophy, which 

makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of ; 

the prudence of patience under existing ills, is 
still more evident, when we have good reason to fear 
tiiat the ills to which we are urged to flee, are worse 
than those which we are enduring. 

But I do not think that we are thus without hope 
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of some aUeviation of the evils of our present 
condition. The present time is one, no doubt, of 
ardent conflict to some ; and of course, as in all such 
cases, the passions which inflame the actual com- 
batants, extend to many who do not share actively 
in the struggle. But it is a period of calm 
thought to very many,— ^ time of investigation and 
reflection, out of which, if it be left uninterrupted, 
a much greater measure of harmony and peace than 
we now enjoy, may be expected to arise. The course 
of the fierce controversy which has been, and is still 
carried on, supplies numbers who are not actively 
engaged in it, with such materials as their own in- 
dustry and research could hardly have provided, for 
coming to a sound judgment upon the various 
points which are so hotly contested. Among 
those who are thus seriously, and it may be hoped 
prayerfully, reviewing these questions, are many 
who exercise an influence upon others, — many espe- 
cially who exercise the influence which belongs to 
the ministerial character, — the importance of whose 
opinions extends far beyond themselves. And 
without entering inconveniently into a consideration 
of existing differences, it may be said, that there are 
not a few reasons for hoping, that the great mass 
of the ministers and the members of the Church are 
at this moment in a fair way of settling in a sound 
and moderate view of them, if they be suffered to 
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go on forming their judgments in the way in which 
this process is at present going on. And that we 
may hope to arrive gradually and quietly, not at a 
state of perfect unanimity and perfect peace, but at a 
much more united and tranquil state than we at 
present enjoy : such a state as would make it safe 
and advantageous to restore to the Church her 
Synod (with whatever modifications of its consti- 
tution may appear expedient) — the office of which 
seems to be much more to give stability to such a 
state of harmony, than to bring it about, out of such 
a state of division as at present unhappily exists. 

Such harmony can never be brought about by 
debates, and votes, and enactments. It must be 
the result of sober and sincere convictions, formed 
by more tranquil investigation and thought than 
the contests of rival parties in a public assembly 
allow ; — by such a process in fact as I believe to be 
goiBg «/at «u, Ln,^,. in the „d„d, of honest 
and thinking men throughout the empire. My de- 
sire is to leave this process for a time to its natural 
course. But with the commencement of such con- 
tests as the restoration of her synodical functions 
to the Church would at once necessarily give rise 
to, all calm inquiry must come to an end. Men 
must in such a case support the side with which 
they at the time agree most, if they would not see 
the one to which they are opposed, however mode- 
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rately, prevail and rule. And when they are once 
engaged in such a conflict, how hard,— how impos- 
sible indeed, speaking generally, — ^it is, to maintain 
the seriousness, sobriety, and moderation which are 
essential to coming to a sound judgment upon the 
points in dispute, needs scarcely be said. Indeed 
thenceforth the means of forming opinions would 
not be the object for which men would seek, but 
the means of asserting and defending them. And 
I need not repeat what I have before said of my 
apprehensions that such war^ire could not be 
carried on in this new form without grievously, if 
not irreparably, widening and exasperating our wide 
and angry divisions. 

The Archbishop of Dublin acknowledges that 
such apprehensions, and the objections founded on 
them, may be very honest, but he evidently regards 
those who are influenced by them as rather simple 
and weak-minded persons,-more subjects for good- 
natured bantering than for serious argument. He 
states that the language which he has given to me 
above, he has heard from many others ; " not otily ** 
he says, " from those who are merely seeking a 
pretext for getting rid of the measure, by indefinite 
postponement, but from persons whom I cannot 
doubt to be sincerely convinced of the anomaly, the 
discredit, and the danger of leaving the Church 
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virtually without any legislative government, and 
sincerely desirous of remedying the evil on some 
&vourable occasion which they expect will actually 
occur." p, 33. 

And the weakness of such fears and hopes he 
illustrates as follows : 

"Such persons cannot but perceive on more 
attentive reflection, that the very same argu- 
ment would apply equally in civil afiairs; and 
yet it would be thought ridiculous for any one to 
say, that though Parliaments are a very beneficial 
institution, he deprecates the assembling of a 
Parhament Just now^ because there is so much 
political excitement in the country, and the hostile 
parties are so violently opposed, that it is to be 
feared there would be a very stormy session, and 
that mutual hostility would be aggravated rather 
than allayed ; let us therefore have no session of 
Parhament this year." Ibid. And though no one 
would be ridiculous enough to use such arguments 
with respect to Parhament uow, he thinks it is not 
unhkely that they had weight occasionally with the 
unhappy Charles I. and some of his advisers, "^ — 
with what results no one needs to be informed. 

* Neither the king nor his advisers, as it would seem, had the 
same dislike to eeclesiasticaly as to civil parliaments ; for when the 
parliament was dissolved, (1640) the convocation was but ad- 
journed. And, after some sittings upon the old commission by 
which it was assembled with parliament, it received a new com- 
mission from his Majesty, which continued it during pleanuif. And 
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The analogy on which this mixture of raillery and 
argument relies, is a very tempting one. It is a great 
favourite with his Grace, and it is not surprising that 
he builds somewhat more on it than it is able to 
sustain. That he does so, I think is very certain, 
and I should hope that it cannot be very difficult 
to make it apparent. Looking only in a general way 
at the Church and the State, and their respective 
Legislatures, it might, no doubt, seem thistt we had an 
analogy sufficiently exact to warrant any such infer- 
ence as the Archbishop draws ; and that when we 
find any general principle, estabUshed by experience 
with respect to Parliament and the State, we may 
without further examination assume it of the Church 
and Convocation. But when one considers the case a 
little more narrowly, he will see that this is proceed- 
ing too rapidly ; and that we ought to require in every 
instance some better reason to warrant such a trans- 
fer. And as I cannot but apprehend, that what I 
mu3t take the liberty of saying has much misled the 
Archbishop of Dublin, may have the effect of 
misleading many others, I shall endeavour to show, 
as briefly as I can, where the fallacy of his applica- 
tion of this analogy lies.* 

at his command it engaged, in this post-parliamentary period of its 
existence, in the very serious work of framing canons, and was 
not dissolved until it had completed the celebrated Book of Con- 
stituiions and CanoM Ecclesiastical^ which afterwards were so 
much attacked. 

* In the course of the very painful contests between the Upper 
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If at any time, any one were to deprecate the 
assembling of a Parliament jW/ now^ because there 
is so much political excitement in the country, &c. 
tiiere is no doubt that, as the Archbishop of Dublin 
says, * it would be thought ridiculous.' And more- 
over, — which is not exactly the same thing, and is 
more important, — there is little doubt that it would 
really be ridiculous* And I have as httle doubt that 
there are many who will agree with his Grace iu 

and Lower Honse whicli led tjiie way to tlie yirtual suppression of 
Convocation, the Bishops adopted some resolutions with reference 
to the ckdms set up by the Lower House, and the grounds of 
them, from which it appears that, at least in their judgment^ not 
merely had this analogy been actually pressed too far by the 
ckrgy, but that it was very liable to be so abused. I shall give 
the part which relates more particularly to thui point, as a matter 
of curiosity, 

^* The Upper House having observed that the most part of those 
unhappy differences which have arisen between the Bishops and 
Clergy concerning the methods of proceeding in Convocation, have 
been occasioned by a wrong notion of the Convocation's being a 
Parliamentary assembly ; and that the forms of sitting and doing 
business ought to be regulated by those of the Parliament ; have 
thought it necessary to cause the records of our provincial Synods 
and Convocations to be exactly searched .... and having duly 
considered the same, have thereupon come to the following re- 
solutions : — 

^* 1. It is the opinion of this House, that the constitution of our 
provincial Synods and Convocations is in many respects very 
different from that of Parliament. 

'' 2. That it does not appear to this House, upon the strictest 
inquiry they can make, that the Convocation or Synod provin- 
cial, is any where in our records called by the name of a Parlia- 
ment spiritual ; nor can w€ find in those records any ground for 
any such title." Wake, MSS. Misc. 42, p. 666, quoted by Card- 
well, Synodalia, Preface, p, xvi, 
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thJTilfing , that therefore it is ridiculous to deprecate 
tiie assembling of OoBTOcation jtut nowj on the 
groimd of the religious excitement which preTails in 
the country. But this, as I said, is going on much 
too fiist. It is true that Parliament bears to the 
State the same relation that Convocation does to the 
Church, so far as this, that Parliament is the State- 
legislature, and Convocation the Church-legislature. 
But a great deal more is necessary to warrant such an 
inference as the Archbishop proposes to make. 
Such a general agreement is perfectly compatible 
with very important differences — ^and differences in 
the very points in which these legislative bodies must 
be assumed to agree, in order to render the inference 
a valid one. And in fact such differences do actu- 
ally exist. The two bodies differ so widely both in 
their general nature and in their actual circum- 
stances, as to make the inference wholly un- 
warrantable. 

1. And to begin with their circumstances. In 
considering the question, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that assembling is the regular course, in 
the case of Parliament,— the unusual course now, in 
the case of the Convocation ; and that while sus-^ 
pending the assembling of Parliament would be 
new and violent, it has become the regular practice 
as regards the Convocation. It would be perfectly 
possible, therefore, even from this circumstance only. 
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that the assembling of Parliament might generally 
allay political excitement, while religious excitement 
might be most materially increased by the assem- 
bling (which would be the revival) of Convocation^ 

But, suppose it were otherwise, (as in some 
periods of particular heat and violence, it no doubt 
would be,) and that an augmentation of the ex- 
citemeht and exasperation of the animosities of op- 
posing parties were to be apprehended in the 
former case, as well as in the latter, still there is a 
T^ .^..rid dilfere.ce in p«nt »f policy ^ re«™. 
ableness, between proposing the suspension of Par- 
liaments, and the revival of Convocation ; and a 
difference which it seems impossible to consider the 
case for a moment without perceiving. When the 
mention of deferring the assembling of Parliament to 
avoid exasperating party feeling by election contesto 
&c., strikes a man as very ridiculous, it is probably, 
in part, because he thinks of another way in which 
such a step would affect the public mind. It is not 
that such contests in heated times may not have the 
effect alleged, or that such an effect is not an evil 
itself, and leading to evil ;* but that all such evils 

* In fady though no one thinks of proposing to obviate such 
evils by suspending the assembUng of Parliaments ; yet» as every 
one knows, the dbsolution of Parliament b not unfrequently 
postponed in periods of much political excitement, in the hope 
that by a little delay the excitement may subside, and that so the 
country may be spared all the evils which are sure to result from 
holding a general election in heated times. 
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are light compared with those to which such a mode 
of obviating them would certainly give rise. To 
speak only of one, — every one knows that the fer- 
ment (to use a very inadequate phrase) which such a 
measure would create, would far exceed the worst 
effects of any ebullitions of party-violence which are 
to be dreaded in the fiercest contests at elections* 
And it is impossible not to feel it to be very ridiculous 
to propose to escape from the risk of the less evil^ 
by encountering the certainty of a far greater one. 

But this source of the ridiculous is wanting in 
the other case. There is no ground for apprehend- 
mg such violent discontent, and such suspicion and 
alarm, (to say no more), as the result of continuing 
for some time longer, if it should be thought desira- 
ble or necessary to do 50, the same course with res- 
pect to Convocation which has now been the regu- 
lar course for above a century. 

And furthermore it is to be remembered, on 
the other side, that the evils which I have alleged 
as likely to be produced by the revival, at this con- 
juncture, of the synodical powers of the Church, 
are not merely "that there would be a very 
stormy session," or even, wliat is of more import- 
ance, " that mutual hostility would be aggravated 
rather than allayed ; '* but, that this aggravation of 
the hostility of parties would have the very special 
evil effects, that under it the divisions, which it 
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may be hoped are in the way of being healed, 
would be widened; that two parties which are 
now in a course of mutual approximation, not* 
withstanding the violence and extravagance of the 
leaders of one of them, (and in some measure by 
means of their violence and extravagance), would 
be put in a new position of strife and hostility, in 
which they might be expected to recede more and 
more from each other ; nay, that not very impro- 
bably either might be driven from the Church ; and 
that by at least a virtual change in her principles, 
which would alter most injuriously her character for 
all succeeding times as well as for our own. And it 
is of course needless to add, that any similar con- 
sequence from assembling Parliament is altogether 
put of the range of probability, or we may say, pos- 
sibility, under any relation of the opposing parties of 
the State which we can reasonably anticipate. In 
fact, the extinction of the political existence of one 
of the great parties of the State, if it were to be 
effected at all by proceedings in Parliament, could 
only be brought about in revolutionary times, and 
by enactments of a revolutionary character. But 
the exclusion of a religious party from the Church 
might be effected, without any organic change in 
her constitution, without the introduction of any 
new formularies, without the imposition of any new 
tests, but merely by such an explanation of certain 
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Articles, and of certain parts in her services, as 
would prevent some who can now conscientiously 
subscribe and officiate as ministers, from being able 
to do so any longer.* 



* I remark this particularly, not merely as a difference be- 
tween the cases which deserves to be noticed here, but because it 
furnishes an answer to some speculations in the Appendix, which 
I cannot review more regularly. The Archbishop is quoting from 
another of his publications, in which he sets himself specially to 
meet the apprehensions which may be entertained of the effects 
which might be produced by the violence and injustice of a majo- 
rity : " It might appear," he says, " at first sight, and such is 
usually the expectation of a child of ordinary intelligence, and of 
all those who are deficient in an intelligent study of history, or 
observation of what is passing in the world ; that whatever party 
might, in any meeting, or in any community, obtain a majority^ 
or in whatever other way, a superiority ^ would be certain to carry 
out their own principles to the utmost, with a total disregard of 

aU the rest and that no mutual 

eoncesnons or compromises could take place, except between par- 
ties exactly balanced/' p. 40. In opposition to this crude notion, 
he gives a very lucid and interesting explanation of the way in 
which the minority influences the proceedings of every deliberative 
body. And his conclusion, as applied to the case with which we 
are espedally concerned, is that ^ To expect that any extreme 
party would exercise such uncontrolled sway, as materially to 
corrupt or subvert the church, would be against all experience.'* 
p. 44. On the contrary, he thinks that ** the conclusion war- 
ranted by analogy, would be that the opposite extremes would 
temper and partially neutralize each other,*' and with such happy 
results as he proceeds to describe, pp. 44, 45. I have of course 
no disposition to dispute that this is a fair representation of what 
may be expected, wherever time is allowed for the full actioii of 
the various moral causes which are supposed to bring it about ; 
as the Archbishop himself says, '^ in the long rutty in any course 
of enactments/* But in regarding it as meeting altogether such ap- 
prehensions as I have expressed concerning the proceedings of the 
majority in a Convocation convened at the present day, we should 
be overlooking a great deal which ought to be taken into conside- 
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. Here then, are very material differences in the 
circumstances of the two cases, and differences 
which are very necessary to be taken mto con- 
sideration in comparing them, with a view to deter- 
mine this question. 

2. And now as to their nature* It does not follow, 
because they are both legislative bodies, that the regu- 
lar assembling of both, and the constant exercise of 
their functions, are equally important and necessary 
to the communities to which respectively they are to 
give laws. And yet this is evidently assumed, when 



ration. For, 1. the Archbishop professedly pats out of yiew at the 
outset, such a state of parties and party-feeling, as we have at 
present to calculate on. All that he professes to prove is, that such 
influence is, in every assembly and every society always exercised 
by the minority^ ** except in some few cases of very extraordinary 
Excitement, and almost of temporary disoiganizatioh.'' 2. He 
admits that even in a mote peaceful and ordinary relation of 
parties, ^ some one or two votes will occasionally be passed by 
a majority, perhaps by no very large majority, in utter defiance 
of the sentiments of the rest.'* And, 8. he does not take into 
account at all those peculiarities in the case of religious parties, to 
which I have adverted in the text, and which would make 
' one or two ' such enactments quite sufficient for the purpose of 
extinguishing the minority. — The bishops or the crown would, it 
will be said, interpose to prevent such a calamity. Perhaps so. 
But, not to insist that in any conflict between the representative, 
and the hereditary or official branches of any legislature, the former 
are likely, if not sure, ultimately to prevail, the existence of such 
a contest might be esteemed in itself as about as great a scandal 
and an evil, as any which we at present sufier. And besides, any 
declaration of the principles of the Church made by one branch 
of the Church-legislature only, would be itself a most important 
measure, bringing with it permanent consequences of a very 
serious character. 



^ 
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it is argued, that because it would be ridiculous to 
think of postponing the assembling of Parliament 
for certain reasons, it must be ridiculous to urge 
the postponement of the assembhng of Convocation 
for similar reasons. 

When we think it so ridiculous to propose the 
postponement of the assembling of Parliament^ 
under an apprehension that calling together in 
this way the opposing parties of the State, will 
have the effect of exasperating their mutual hos- 
tility, it i& likely that we are thinking and feeling 
under the influence of the long experience which 
we have had of the important legislative duties 
which Parliament has to perform. We know that 
not a single session passes, without the introduc- 
tion of many laws which affect the most impor- 
tant interests of the State. And though, no doubt, 
there is a good deal of heedlessness in the extent 
to which these additions to our statute law are 
made ; yet, from the wide and diversified social 
relations for which British law has to provide, and 
from the complicated system which the law itself 
forms, annual additions to it to a considerable extent, 
seem to be unavoidable. And it seems, in fact, im- 
possible, that the business of legislation could be 
suspended for any time without great inconvenience 
and disorder. But, suppose that our experience was 
different — suppose that Parliament often passed 
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an entire session without enacting any new laws, 
we could hardly feel exactly in the same way. 
And suppose, if we can suppose, that Parlia- 
ment had met for an entire century without ad- 
ding a single law to the statute-book, should we 
think it so very ridiculous, if there were any good 
reason for suspending its functions for a time, that 
it should be proposed to do so ? And yet this is 
the case, as we all know, with respect to our Eccle- 
iiiastical legislature. It continued to meet and to 
exercise its functions up to 1717, and yet the 
whole body of Church statutes which we possess 
was passed above a hundred years before^ There 
is not one synodical enactment of those by which 
we are governed which is of a later date than 
1604»* This might, of itself, suggest, that there is 
a considerable difference in these two cases, which^ 
at first sight, and in a general way, seem so similar ; 
and that in fact, though the Church may want a 
legislature as well as the State, it does not want 

* This is literally true in England. In Ireland the Englisli 
canons were adopted with some changes, in 1634^ and in the 
year 171 1> five additional canons were enacted. One of the 
occupations of the Convocation for some years before its suppres- 
sion, was the censure of books and their authors ; and no reader 
of the controversial publications of the present day can require 
to be informed that it is one which would with certainty be 
very speedily resumed upon its re- assembling for business. And 
whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the usefulness 
And necessity of such a power in Convocation, there can be none as 
to it4s tendency to bring out in a very angry form the differences 
which exist in our own times.. 
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one quite so much^ — ^which is an important differ- 
ence with reference to the question before us. 

3. In rejecting such a proposal with respect to 
Parliament, as ridiculous, we should also think — or 
at least, as before, our thoughts and feelings would be 
under the influence of what we are so fiuniliar with — 
of the other important o£Sce which Parliament has to 
perform : — I mean the office of controlling, by the 
exercise of its constitutional powers, (or rather ob- 
viating, by being always in a condition to exercise 
them), the abuse of the powers which are no less 
constitutionally vested in the executive. This is a 
very important office which Parliament has to per- 
form, an office which will not bear to be suspended 
without risk of grievous injury to the State, and 
an office which probably enters materially into 
our impression of the folly of thinking of any 
interruption of the regular AssembUng of Par- 
liament. But it is needless to say that Convo- 
cation has no corresponding office. And that 
therefore here again is something which makes it 
ridiculous to deprecate the assembling of a Parliament 
^just now^ or * for this year,' which does not 
apply at all to render such a plea with respect to 
Convocation ridiculous. 

I could very easily add to these points of differ^ 
ence, but I do not think it necessary. What I 
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have said I should hope is of itself sufficient to 
show that there are real and important differences 
between the two cases; and differences which 
materially affect this very question. And I hope 
that those which I have pointed out will be enough 
to secure the question from being settled by the 
succinct process which this analogy seems to offer. 
When some delay in the assembling of Convocation, 
is asked for, on the groimds of the probable effect 
which the measure wiU have, if forced on now, of 
exasperating and prolonging existing divisions, or 
even giving them the permanence of schism, it is 
not unnatural that instead of encountering the 
trouble of considering whether this is a probable 
result or not, many should gladly catch at the escape 
which is offered by the plausible saying, ** that 
the very same argument would apply in civil 
afiairs ? ** And as every one feels that it would be 
ridiculous to plead for delaying the assembling 
of Parliament on such grounds, the conclusion 
is obvious and immediate, that there/ore it is 
ridiculous to urge the delay of the assembling of 
Convocation on such a plea. And so the question 
is settled without any trouble. But I trust enough 
has been said to show that this conclusion, whether 
true or false, is hasty and unwarranted when 
arrived at in this way ; and that the former plea 
may be very absurd and desperate, and the latter 
very wise and wholesome. 
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This is all that I am anxious to show here ; viz/ 
that the reasonableness or unreasonableness of what 
is said about the assembling of Convocation at the 
present moment, must be judged of by actually 
examining the grounds which are alleged for the 
delay, and not in this compendious mode. I have 
said enough, I trust, to show how fallacious such 
a way of dealing with the case is ; and that, for 
whatever purposes the analogy may be used, it can- 
not be fedrly or safely employed to settle this im- 
portant question. 

I trust that the reasonableness of this must be 
apparent, and that not a few of those who may have 
determined the question in their own minds in this 
brief and easy way, will feel the necessity of recon- 
sidering it in the more tedious and troublesome 
mode to which I invite them ; that they will see 
that before they decide, they ought to consider, not 
merely the inducements to the proposed measure,: — - 
the benefits to be hoped for from it, and the evils 
which it may be expected to remove ; but also the 
objections against it, — the evils to which it may be 
apprehended that it wiU give rise, and the advan- 
tages of our present condition of which it may be 
feared that it will deprive us. I have endeavoured 
to supply some materials to those who are willing 
to consider the question in this fair and reasonable 
way. Urging objections of this kind — objections 
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of prudence and expediency — against a measure^ 
which, in point of principle, and abstracted from 
the circumstances of the times, is confessedly un-^ 
objectionable ; and which indeed is recommended 
by so many and such strong considerations, is a very 
ungrateAil and unpopular task. It is however a very 
necessary one, in order that those who are finally to 
decide on the question may be qualified to come to 
a conclusion upon anything like certain grounds. 
And I trust, that for not a few, what I have said 
and suggested, may not be without its use. 

I am aware, however, that there are some for 
whom such materials will have been provided in vain. 
Very active and energetic persons often make 
up their minds decidedly in favor of a plan, upon 
some plain and strong direct reasons in its support ; 
and they then seem to think that it is part of 
their character, as practical men, to disregard all 
objections which may be brought against it. They 
know, that no plan can be framed by human wisdom 
which is not actually liable to some objections, and 
to which human ingenuity may not devise many 
objections. And that any plan which involves change, 
and which calls upon men to act, will be sure to rouse 
a host of objectors among the timid and indolent, — 
that however excellent, useful, or necessary the mea- 
sure be, it will be sure to be asssdled by objections— 
and very often by idle, captious, and even contra? 
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dictory objections. They see that if a man will 
open his ears to all objectors, he will be always 
changing his plans, or be brought to a stand-still. 
And they therefore determine that the only safe 
and wise course is to disregard objections altogether I 
This is rather the sophistry of stirring tempera- 
ments than of subtle wits ; and accordingly it is 
not offcen put into words. But one often sees it 
actually misleading very clever men« And there- 
fore, however like a truism it must sound, it may 
not be superfluous to say, that the true inference 
from the fact, that every measure, even the best, 
is liable to objections, and that every measure, 
even the best, if it propose to disturb the exist- 
ing order of things, will be sure to be assailed 
by objections, is this : that a man ought not to 
be deterred from any plan merely because objec- 
tions, or many objections, are urged against it ; 
or even because some of those objections are 
well grounded. We may safely infer so much 
from this fact, — but by no means this : — that we 
may disregard all objections, and refuse to examine 
and consider all that are urged. For some of these 
objections may be decisive proofi that the measure 
is impracticable, or useless, or injurious, or un- 
safe, or wrong. And a man who says that he will 
not listen to objections, may be really saying that 
he will not listen to reason. That they are often 
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trifling and unreasonable, is no safe ground for 
refusing to consider whether they are not well- 
grounded and weighty in a particular case. Even 
that objectors take contradictory grounds of oppo- 
sition, only exonerates a man from attending to 
all of them, it does not prove that he is at liberty 
to attend to none. 

The following paragraph seems to exhibit tolera- 
bly clear traces of the fallacy to which I have 
alluded : — 

" Certain it is that in all cases of this kind we 
must expect to meet with the cry of * Not now/ 
on occasions of the most opposite character. When 
men's minds are in an excited and unsettled state^ 
we are told, * not now ; ' wait for a period of greater 
tranquillity : when a lull takes place, and there is 
as little of discontent and of party animosity as one 
can ever hope to find, again the cry is, * not now.' 
Why unsettle men's minds? Why not let well 
alone ? Quieta ne movete : it will be time enough 
to take steps when there is a general and urgent 
cry for it. In short, when the waters are low, we 
are told that it is useless trouble and expense to 
build a bridge; when they are high, that it is 
difficult and hazardous to build a bridge." Appen- 
dix ^ p. 34. 

What is described so pleasantly in this passage 
is no doubt matter of ordinary experience. There 

E 
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are some who will look at all times for excuses for 
doing Bothing, and who will find such excuses in the 
circumstances of the case, whatever they be. But 
then it ought not to be forgotten that there are 
others who are determined, at all times, and under 
all circumstances, to do something. And that 
this over-activity is one of the vices of character 
which we have to be on our guard against, as 
well as indolence and inertness. If a man will 
never listen to the cry, " not «(W," whatever be 
the reasons for it, because it is one which he is 
always sure to hear, whether there be reason fbr it 
or not, he is likely to do as much mischief, at least, 
as those who always raise il, right or wrong. For, 
unhappily, he is likely to carry away a good many 
with him ; and the more readily if in the particular 
case they have been before betrayed into listening to 
this cry, when they ought not to have attended to it. 
Those who have made the mistake of giving way 
to the cry, " not nowj* when they ought not, wiD 
be easily persuaded practically to draw the lesson 
from their experience — ^not that they are not to 
listen to this cry, on the like grounds and under 
the same circumstances, but — that they are never 
to listen to it at all. It is tolerably plain, one would 
think, that this is a bad mode of correcting one's 
errors. And yet it is one to which, unfortunately, 
there is a very strong disposition in most minds. 
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One of the disadvantages of not doing a needful 
work at the proper time, is, that often it cannot 
afterwards be done at our own time without injury 
and loss. We must wait till the opportunity 
comes round again. This necessity is one of the 
effects of such neglects ; and another is, that they 
greatly indispose us to submit to it. Those who 
have a painftd consciousness that they have been 
beguiled into ill-timed indolence, are strongly 
tempted to get rid of the uneasy feeling by some 
demonstration of activity, without duly considering 
whether it is not equally ill-timed. 

The Archbishop*s lively illustration, in fact, opens 
a view of the case which he did not intend to exhibit. 
Not, of course, that he meant to conceal anything 
that he saw, but that there is a phase of such ques- 
tions which does not offer itself to those who look at 
them from the point of view which persons of his 
active temperament generally take. When the 
river is low, the want of a bridge is not felt, and 
the lazy adviser who seeks to persuade those who 
would have to bear the charge of it, that they 
would be putting themselves to useless trouble 
and expense in building a bridge over a stream 
that any child could step across, is likely enough 
to be listened to. When the river is swollen and 
impassable, every one feels the want of a bridge ; 
and one who acknowledges that it is absolutely 

£ 2 
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Hecessaryy and that it ought to be built ; but who 
seek» to dissuade those who are eager to set about 
k at once, from what he regards as a fruitless and 
hazardous enterprise^ is likely to have an unwilling 
auditory. They will be much more disposed to 
hearken to the bolder adviser who tells them, 
* That they will never build the bridge if they listen 
to objections : that they may be sure that objectors 
will never be wanting to dissuade them from 
attempting it : that, when it was proposed before, 
as they must remember, it was settled that the 
waters were too lotv. Now this could not be said, 
but another objector was ready to tell them that 
the waters were too high. So while it was clear, 
and confessed by every one, that the bridge was 
indispensable, it was also tolerably clear that if they 
listened to objections it would never be built. That 
his counsel was that they should go on at once with 
a work which every one acknowledged could not be 
done without, and leave it to those who said they were 
not to build when the waters were low, and those 
who said they were not to build when the waters 
were high, to settle the proper time for building 
amongst themselves/-^It is not to be doubted that 
this plausible but very rash talk would in many a 
popular assembly pass for manly and prudent coun- 
sel ; and that the warning voice of the objector 
would be lost in the acclamations with which his 
opponent would be hailed. 
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Does the Archbishop of Dublin think that this 
would be right ? If we wei^e to collect the answer 
to this question from what every one knows of the 
acuteness and clearness of his mind, one would un- 
hesitatingly say, that it is impossible that He should 
think so. But, on the other hand, his use of the 
illustration seems to prove very clearly that he does. 
For, otherwise, this apologue would have no ap- 
plication to the case with which he is dealing. The 
objectors whom he is opposing are in the place of 
the man who srave counsel asfainst setting about 
bdlding the Lge when Z water, we^ high , 
and, unless he be as foolish and wrong as the man 
who resisted the building of it when the waters were 
low, the illustration is useless for its purpose^ 

It appears, therefore, very evident, strange as it 
is, that his Grace means to give both of these, as 
examples of the weak and perverse objections by 
which * enterprises of great pith and moment' 
— * lose the name of action/ Whereas, while it 
is very certain that the first objector, and those 
whom he brought over to his opinion, were foolish 
enough, it does not at all follow that the second 
objector was of the same stamp. He might be, 
no doubt, a vain alarmist ; but then, on the 
other hand, it is abundantly plain, that he 
might not ; — that the waters might have so 
risen that the attempt to build was now useless 
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and hazardous. This evidently might be the case : 
and, if it were so, it is equally evident, that he would 
not be the weak and absurd person that the Arch- 
bishop's purpose in the illustration, requires him to 
be. There would be no folly in his advising those 
who were about to waste money and risk Uves in 
the undertaking, to defer it, till the waters subsided 
so far as to allow of its being attempted with 
safety, and with good hopes of success : nor would 
this counsel be at all the more foolish, because, be- 
fore, when the waters were low, other advisers had 
dissuaded them from the work, and succeeded : nor 
because, when the stream again became low, such 
slothful counsellors would be sure to repeat their 
advice. The real folly, little as the Archbishop 
seems to suspect it, would be in the clever but 
rather headlong counsellor, who, having seen and 
heard 'of many a valuable opportunity lost, and 
many a fair enterprise brought to nought by listen- 
ing to * objections^ was resolved never to listen to 
them: and who, accordingly, shut his own ears 
against this warning, and persuaded his neighbours 
to disregard it too. Nor would his folly be a jot 
the less, because he and they had, in this very case, 
been persuaded to neglect the work when it might 
have been accomplished with ease and safety ; nor, 
because those who had so misled them would cer- 
tainly be ready, under the like circumstances, to 
attempt to do so again. 
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I am aware that in thus eicpanding the Arch- 
bishop's pleasant illustration, I am sadly marring 
its point. But that is a matter of minor import- 
ance, if, as I trust, I have been mending its fair- 
ness. And with this slight expansion I am content 
to accept it as a fair representation of the state of 
the question. I do not desire, on the one hand, 
that those who are called on to build the bridge at 
oncCy should give up the undertaking at oncCy merely 
because some objectors have come forward to warn 
them that the waters are too high. But then, on 
the other hand, I trust that they, or most of 
them, will feel, that they are not at liberty to dis- 
miss this objection at once^ as if it were plainly un- 
worthy of the consideration of practical men : or, 
to set it aside by saying, that nothing wiU ever be 
done, if people listen to objections against setting 
about their work, when they ought to be half way 
over it ; or, by any apophthegm of that kmd : or, 
by the more special answer, that the work proposed 
is much wanted, and never more than at this very 
moment ; that it has been much too long delayed ; 
and that, in fact, it would have been finished long 
ago, if they had not given too ready an ear to indolent 
objectors before ; or any of the answers which the 
illustration suggests as decisive in the case. I trust 
that they will feel that they cannot, in prudence, set 
aside this objection on these, or any such reasons; but 
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that they ought to examine carefully whether it is 
well grounded or not, before they are persuaded to 
disregard it. They are warned, that the waters are 
too high to allow of their setting about the work 
now with safety. If they carefully and honestly 
endeavour to ascertain whether this representation 
is true or not, before they begin, I am perfectly 
satisfied. 
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